CROMWELL,  LORD  PROTECTOR
It was not long before matters of graver import3 argu-
ments concerning dogma, afforded the member for
Cambridge an opportunity to make his mark. In the
course of the theological discussions which engaged the
attention of the Parliamentary Commissions, Cromweirs
mode of speech was dark and apocalyptic, well-calculated
to stir the passions of audiences apt to be carried away
by religious enthusiasm.
The rift between the King and the Commons continued
to widen. The Puritans declared that the King was
'contemptuous5, because he refused to argue with men
who took their own desires for expressions of the will of
God; they said he was 'narrow-minded' because he
refused to yield a tittle of the rights of kingship. An
understanding between the contending parties was be-
coming more and more out of the question. The "Grand
Remonstrance5, in which all these grievances were
assembled, and which was a more emphatic restatement
of the 'Petition of Rights', was adopted by Parliament
in November, 1640.
Cromwell had largely contributed to bring about this
result by the vehemence with which he had supported
the measure, telling the members in plain language that
when they had the troops at their command, and not
before, they would be successful in their conflict with the
monarchy. 'Parliament3, he said in substance, 'cannot
win unless it has an army behind it. You cannot
coerce or compel anyone by mere words and phrases.
You must have soldiers and weapons.' And it is a fact
that, if the English Parliament had not nourished
in its bosom a leader capable of raising and command-
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